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musing over the fate of her dear son, gray-eyed Athena
makes a phantom in the likeness of Penelope's sister,
Iphthime, and sends her to comfort Penelope amid her
sorrow and lamenting. Reassured by the phantom con-
cerning her son, the devoted matron begs for news of
her husband, pleading to know whether he be alive or
dead, but this information is denied her. Yet the heart
of the disconsolate wife and mother is cheered, so sweet
was the vision that came to her in the dead of night.

Homer now transports us to an assembly of the gods,
Athena tells the tale of the many woes of Odysseus, and
Zeus commands Hermes, the messenger god, to bid Ca-
lypso release Odysseus and start him on his voyage to
the Phaeacians, who are destined to return the wanderer
to his own dear country. Hermes quickly reaches the
far-off isle of Ogygia, where was the grotto of the nymph
of the braided tresses. The fair goddess at once knows
him, and, after giving him entertainment, inquires his mes-
sage. Calypso regretfully and well-nigh rebelliously re-
ceives the command of Zeus, and complains of the jealousy
of the gods, who forbid goddesses openly to mate with
men. Yet, as none can make void the purpose of Zeus,
she will obey the command. Hermes departs, and the
nymph goes on her way to the great-hearted Odysseus.
She finds him sitting on the shore; his eyes were never
dry of tears, his sweet life was ebbing away as he
mourned for his return, and through his tears he looked
wistfully over the unharvested deep. Calypso bids him
sorrow no more, for she will send him away, and directs
him how to prepare a barge on which to make the voyage.
Four days are devoted to the making of the barge, and on
the fifth the goddess sends him on his way, providing him
with food and drink for his journey, and causing a gentle
wind to blow.